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families are brought upon the charge of our parishes, and how many persons
are ruined by being arrested and held to bail upon trivial actions and for little
inconsiderable sums.120
Sometimes indeed persons were arrested for debts falsely sworn. When
Amy, the servant of Defoe's Roxana^ is anxious to get rid of her mis-
tress's troublesome daughter, she swears a debt against her and has her
shut up in Whitechapel prison. This is an alternative to murder and
was expected to be equally effective.
There were other stages in the alleviation of these miseries which
cannot be gone into here. They include the establishments of Courts of
Conscience from 1749 onwards for small debts and the subsequent
limiting of the term for which debtors under such courts might be
imprisoned, as well as the founding of the Society for the Relief of
Persons imprisoned for smalt Sums in lyyz.121 It was only a part of the
work of the Society that in the first twenty years of its existence it had
discharged an average of 700 prisoners a year, chiefly * of the description
of manufacturers, labourers, and seamen*. Moreover, owing to the
efforts of the prison reformers, prisons had become less lethal and
pestilential, while barbarous and deliberate ill-treatment does not seem
to have survived Oglethorpe's inquiry of 1729, and the trial of Barn-
bridge for murder.
The consequences of imprisonment for debt were so devastating
that the reduction in the number of prisoners is of the greatest import-
ance. Many families were left destitute because the wage-earner was
either in prison or had fled from home to escape arrest; many appren-
tices were thrown on the world because their masters were in the Mint
(before 1724) or in the Verge, beyond seas, or in a debtors* prison with
no hope of release. A vindictive spirit and ruinous litigation were
encouraged by the hordes of attorneys and bailiffs who had bought
their offices and lived at the expense of the community. Children were
brought up in the Fleet and the King's Bench with'disastrous results.
The Deputy Warden of the Fleet said in 1814 that he believed the
Fleet to be die biggest brothel in the metropolis.122 Debtors associated
with felons. The utter despair of those arrested for debt, especially in
the early part of the century, is seen by the violence with which arrest
was resisted, and by the war waged on bailiffs by the shelterers in the
Alsatias of the Mint, and the New Mint. *Of how many murders,